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study of the subject was made by Hering for Chicago in 1887. He recommended the diversion of the sewage from Lake Michigan and its discharge into the Desplames River which flows into the Illinois, a tributary of the Mississippi. For rendering the sewage unobjectionable, he advised that a large volume of water be drawn from the lake to provide adequate dilution.
This is probably the most conspicuous illustration of the dilution method of sewage disposal because of the great population served, the artificial works required, the radical procedure of actually diverting the sewage and the storm discharge from its natural outlet in Lake Michigan, the source of Chicago's water supply, and the continuous controversy which has been waged over the propriety of this procedure. That it has been remarkably successful in protecting the water supply and bathing beaches from gross contamination cannot be denied and it is hard to picture the conditions which would have resulted had any other known plan been adopted.
The growth of the Sanitary District of Chicago has been great and rapid and the quantity of polluting matter discharged now exceeds the capacity of the dilution works, including the Desplames and Illinois Rivers, to satisfactorily disperse, assimilate, and purify it. To remedy this situation, the Sanitary District has embarked on a program of treatment-plant construction surpassing in magnitude any other thus far attempted.
Many studies have demonstrated that so far as the prevention of nuisance is concerned, disposal by dilution is the most economical method of disposal of sewage for many cities. In 1924, 88 per cent of the population m cities of 100,000 or over in the United States disposed of then1 sewage by dilution without prior treatment.
Caution should be exercised, however, in adopting sewage disposal by dilution, because there may be grave danger in discharging raw or merely screened and settled sewage into rivers or lakes furnishing water for potable purposes It may be and probably is less expensive to obtain a potable water by filtering a sewage-contaminated supply than to treat the sewage so elaborately that there is no danger attending the discharge of the effluent into streams from which water supplies are drawn, but the extent to which water may be contaminated without placing an undue burden upon water filters and disinfection plants is undetermined.
It is generally conceded that it is not safe to rely exclusively upon disinfection of sewage-contaminated waters, and that the filtration of such waters with subsequent disinfection is a much more dependable means of protecting the public health. Even this may not always be an adequate safeguard. The extent to which a river or lake used as a source of domestic water supply may be contaminated with sewage